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Imisson, C.C., Chertsey C.L.P., 36 Guild- 


e eturned by not later than August 30th, 1952. 
TAUNTON C.L.P.—Applications are invited for 
post of Secretary/Agent.. Salary and conditions 
cordance with the National Agreement. Appli- 
on forms are obtainable from Mr. WMarold 
‘Heslop, 8 Northleigh Road, Taunton, Somerset, to 
om. they must be returned not later than Ist 


ST GLOUCESTERSHIRE C.L.P.—Applications 
‘invited for the post of Secretary/Agent. Salary 
and conditions in accordance with the National 
'. Agreement. Application forms are obtainable 
from Alderman C. W. Luker, “Glenville”, White- 


August 25th, 1952. 


‘WEST SALFORD C.L.P. invites applications for 
the post of Secretary/Agent. Salary and conditions 
_ in accordance with the National Agreement. Appli- 
- cation forms are obtainable from Coun. N. Wright, 
47 West Wynford Street, Salford 5, Lanes., to 
whom they must be returned not later than 30th 
_ August, 1952. 


treet, Chertsey, Surrey, to whom they should. 


‘croft, Lydney, Glos., to be returned by Monday, - 


CATERING SERVICE 


for Weddings — Dinner 
Parties — Re-unions —_ 
Children's Parties — at 
your home or in any 
Hall in London. i ey 
Write to the Catering ~~ 
Department, L.C.S.,° 
54, Maryland Street, 
Stratford, E.15. 


LONDON CO-OP 


= 


“Although Britain had been 


world wars, her moral authority under the Labour Government 
stood higher than ever. She showed how great advances towards 
social justice can be made without violence, how planning can 
abolish poverty and unemployment while preserving liberty, how 
the empires of the past can evolve into the voluntary co-operation 
of free peoples. The Labour Party, strong in its Socialist faith, 
can give the lead which the world needs towards an endurin 


peace.” From : 


“LABOUR'S FOREIGN POLICY” 


The Document to be Debated at the 
Party’s Annual Conference Next Autumn 


The pamphlet outlines the aims and aspirations of the Labour Party in 
Foreign Affairs, and provides a supplement to the discussions which have 


been going on in the Movement on 


all sections of the Movement and 
Committee. 


Labour’s Foreign Policy is obtainable from the Labour Publications 
Department, Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1 
post 44d.); 12 copies, 2/9; 50 copies, 10/6; 100 copies, £1. 


Foreign Policy.” In a letter to affiliated organisations the National Executive 
Committee has expressed the hope that discussions will continue throughout 


weakened economically by two 


the previous publication, “Problems of 


the views arrived at submitted to the 


» Price 3d. (by 
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Costing the General Election 


_ BLUE BOOK REVEALS 
VALUE OF POSTAL VOTES 


ESPITE forecasts that it would be Border whose programme called for 
-~ Britain’s costliest General Election, ‘legalised cock-fighting, sweepstakes, curd- 
last October’s Parliamentary poll was playing and gambling’? For his {1 he 
cheaper than the 1950 and 1945 elections, won 158 votes but lost his deposit. 
as far as candidates’ expenses went. This | Another low expenditure nominee was 
was revealed in a Home Office blue book, Mr. A. E. Pickard, a 77-year-old man who 
Election Expenses, published last month. contested Maryhill (Glasgow) as an 
_ The total of candidates’ expenses was ‘Independent millionaire candidate’. He 
£946,018 in Great Britain and Northern spent {11 for 356 votes. 
Ireland compared with {1,170,124 in 1950 The highest expenses— (1,101, were 
sand £1,073,216 in 1945. returned by the Tory candidate at South- 
There were fewer candidates than in East Derbyshire who lost by 3,357 votes 
1950—1,376 against 1,868—and their costs to his Labour opponent. 
averaged about £688 per candidate com- Under personal expenses, which do not 
pared with £680. In 1945 the figure was. count against the permitted maximum 
£640. Cost per elector was 6%4d. in expenditure, amounts were returned 
‘October against 8 4-25d. in 1950, and 734d. ranging from nothing to well over {100. 
in 1945. Cost per vote in October Top under this heading was the defeated 


averaged out at 7.9d. : Tory in West Stirlingshire who lost by 
' The biggest expense which candidates 4,491. 
_ had to meet was printing, stationery and Herbert Morrison’s Communist opponent 


similar items which accounted for who came bottom of the poll at South 

£589,979. By comparison, only £52,095 Lewisham spent £582 for 578 votes. He 

was spent on public meetings. forfeited his deposit as well. 

- The costliest duel between princ:pal Two candidates are listed as having made 
candidates in any one constituency was at _no return of their expenses to the Return- 
Barnet where the Labour nominee spent ing Officer. They both forfeited their 
£1,073 in an unsuccessful attempt to un- deposits. 
seat the Tory whose outlay was £1,053. Perhaps the most significant figure given 

In all there were 14 candidates who spent in the Blue Book—and one which should 
over £1,000 on their campaigns. In the not be lost on Agents—is that regarding 
previous year 17 candidates exceeded this Postal Votes. Out of a grand total of 


sum. 34,919,331 electors there were 835,497 

In October there was one candidate whose Postal Voters. 

total expenses came to {1, included under This high proportion, which may rise 
the heading of personal expenses. He was still further in succeeding General Elec- 

a farmer who contested Penrith and the (Please turn to page 145) 
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EVERYONE SHOULD BE 
ON THE DOORSTEP — 


INCLUDING MP.s 


L=* ME CONGRATULATE John Haire on his 
splendid article in the July issue. 
His advice to M.P.s, prospective M.P.s, 
and I would add to Councillors and 
prospective Councillors, is admirable. I 
say: without fear of contradiction that if 
these tips were applied generally by 
those whom they concern, then we should 
have many more M.P.s in Parliament and 

local representatives on the Council. 
We, in Glasgow, shall be embarking on 
the biggest mass membership drive ever 
attempted in Great Britain, at the end of 
August. 

Our Campaign will be concentrated and 
intense, Fifteen Constituency Labour 
Parties will be involved at the same time. 
Thirty-seven Wards wi!l be out every 
night for five weeks. Labour supporters, 
300,000 of them, await a visit. Loud- 
speaker open-air meetings will be held 


the next election comes around. To 
prospective M.P.s and Councillors, this 
is the only way to really win support, 
so for them it is essential to be out on 
the door-step. — 
A temptation to sit back and glory in 
public office must always be resisted. 
Attainment to public office is an honour 
conferred upon the individual by the 
Party and they owe it to the Party to 
return that distinction in the shape of 
service to the Movement, not only as 
local Councillors or M.P.s but also in 
taking a leading part in the drive within 
the Party to bigger achievements. This 
is the way to respect and admiration. — 
In a Campaign such as we are plan- 
ning, every helper is vital, and to get 
enough of them is the most important 
task. Canvassing has never attracted 
large numbers of workers, so that example 


® by A. DOWLING 
SECRETARY 


GLASGOW CITY LABOUR PARTY 


every lunch time at factory gates 
throughout the City. Posters, leaflets, 
and other requisites will be used to 
advantage. 

A job like this cannot be done just by 
the rank and file members—it. involves 
and demands the whole-hearted support 
and co-operation of the leaders of the 
Party. M.P.s and Councillors are leaders 
in the Party and they must fulfil their 
role without equivocation. They must 
show the example, they must show the 
members of the Party that they are 
indeed worthy of their support. It is not 
good enough for M.P.s or Councillors, 
once elected, to rest on their laurels and 
to let somebody else do the work until 


is all-important. When the workers see 
their M.P., their local Councillor and 
their prospective candidate out on the 
job, they are encouraged to do likewise 
more than by any cther form of appeal. 
For those who are interested, our Cam- 
paign will take the following pattern. 
Each Ward Organisation will appoint 
its Campaign Organiser. He will be 
responsible for his Ward’s efforts. 
Women’s Sections will address the invi- 
tations to the Labour Voter. The women, 
again, will deliver them, and the can- 
vassers will follow up the next day. The 
League of Youth will be employed as 
commandos serving where they are 
needed most. s 
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The invitation is a courteous personal 
letter from the Constituency Party Secre- 
tary and Chairman. No 
propaganda phrases will be used. Just 
a simple friendly letter from the local 
party. An application form is attached. 
The aim is to have at least six can- 
assers out every evening. This can be 
arranged on a rota system so as to avoid 
anyone being out more than two nights 
per week. Two nights per week for five 
weeks, six workers out each night. The 
team will work together, but only one 
will be on each doorstep.. They will be 
led by their Councillor or M.P. They 
wil] hand to every new member a syllabus 
of events which the Party has prepared, 
evenly balanced with politics and social 


ue National Executive Committee has 
recently approved the following 
Agency appointments : 

R. N. Cook to Gillingham. Aged 28, Ray 
Cook has been a member of the Party for 
Iz years, and for the past 18 months 
Secretary/Agent at Pudsey. 

N. L. Cowell to Watford. Norman 
Cowell goes to Watford after being Secre- 
tary/Agent at Yarmouth for nearly three 
years. He is 30 years of age and has been 
a member of the Party since 1945. 

A. D. Craig to East Dunbartonshire. 
Alex Craig returns to Scotland after 214 
years in the Agency Service at Carlisle. 
He has been a member of the Party for 


417 years. 

b. C. Haggis to East Grinstead. A 
native of Yorkshire, Edgar Haggis has 
been Agent at Dewsbury for 12 months. 
Aged 31, he has been a member of the 
Party since 1944. : 
Miss D. W. Mobbs to Putney. Doris 
Mobbs has been a member of the Party 
for 22 years. During her long member- 
ship she has held most party offices and 
was the Parliamentary Candidate at 
Hemel Hempstead in 1945. For the past 
234, years she has been Secretary/Agent 


hackneyed | 


activity. The Secretary’s name and 
address will be written on each member- 
ship card so that every new member will | 
know who he is dealing with. ; 
Systematically, the Ward will be combed 
and records will be adjusted accordingly. 
This is the finest check upon the previous 
canvass. The income of the Party will be 
increased, the prestige of the Party will 
be increased. Our own workers’. self- 
confidence will be increased. This is the 
most essential work of our Movement. 
What to do with them when you have 
them is another subject which merits an 
article in itself, and perhaps the editor 
may find space later for details of stage 
two in the building up of a Party. 


NEW AGENCY APPOINTMENTS 


K. S. Parker to Croydon. Ken Parker 
has, for the past three years, been em- 
ployed by the Leicester Gity Labour Party 
and as Election Agent at the 1950 and 
1951 General Election for the South-West 
constituency. Aged 26, he has been a 
member of the Party for nine years. 


Miss I. M. Sampson to Barkston Ash. 
Ivy Sampson entered the Agency Service 
three years ago on her appointment to 
Leeds Central. For the past 12 months 
she has been the Agent at Shipley. 


a 


COSTING THE GENERAL ELECTION 
(Continued from page 143) 


tions, brings a new urgency to Agency 
work. It means that in practically every 
constituency an organisation must be con- 
stantly maintained making sure that the 
local Party keeps on top of its Postal 
Votes. 

In October it is quite obvious from the 
figures given in the Blue Book that 
several constituencies at least would have 
been retained by Labour if the Postal 
Vote question had been fully appreciated. 


MORTONS FOR STATIONERY 


ee eee 

ite for samples and new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 
PAPERS. STENCILS, INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS 
etc, as supplied to scores of Labour Party and Trade Union Offices 
Mortons, 37 Wheatsheaf Hai!, Wheatsheaf Lane, London,S.W.8 


COMRADE CAMERA 
CAN HELP 
THE PARTY 


by LEN HILL 
HORNSEY 


ET’S face it! The dismal depression 
of most Constituency Party office 
windows is a rotten advertisement for a 
Party of hope and ideas. Whereas they 
should be shop windows of the Party’s life 
and activity they are too often squalid 
rubbish dumps in which faded and fly- 
blown posters and pamphlets linger on in 
inarticulate life between elections. Cer- 
tainly they rarely set out to make the 
casual passer-by stop and stare. 


We’ve tried to alter that and the experi- 
ment is paying dividends. 

As Mrs. Beeton might have said ‘Just 
take a camera .. . I happen to be a 
keen amateur photographer. Most Parties 
have one and with a little encouragement 
he can be a real help in a hitherto 
unexplored field. 


The pictures I take are now regularly 
displayed in the windows of the Party 
rooms and some thought given to the 
layout of the window plus the interest of 
the subject matter itself ensures the con- 
stant attention of shopping crowds . 


Through our photographs, generally en- 
largements, they see us at our Party 
socials, the newly-elected councillors being 
chaired and cheered, the fun and games 
at our garden féte and the off-duty 
moments at our ward outings, and the 
like. They’re getting to know us, not as a 
dry-as-dust crowd of political disputants 
but as people who really enjoy life and 
who take their politics with a smile, and 
a cheer and a song 


There’s money in it, too, for we sell the 
prints and you’d be surprised at the 
demand there is for some of them. What 


election victor can resist the temptatio 
to buy a picture of his moment ¢ 
triumph—and probably one or two mo: 
to send to friends and relatives? A 
it’s surprising how many folk like 
acquire a record of the outings or 
crowd at the week-end school (“That’s me 
arm-in-arm with the M.P. for Noneswich’). 
The local Press often welcomes a picture, 
too. And at the Annual Bazaar we have 
a special photographer’s studio where ’m 
kept at work at conveyor-belt speed 
photographing Ma, Pa, and the kids. On 
sale, too, are calendars incorporating our 
most liked landscape of the year. All grist 
to the mill; more money for the Party. — 


There’s no end to the opportunities for 
camera work in a live Party. : : 


Now for a. few words based on experience 
for the man or woman who is thinking of 
going into party-partnership with Comrade 
Camera. Your camera does not have to be 
a synchronised Contax or Leica and you 
do not have to be in possession of a special 
darkroom and hundreds of gadgets, 
although most amateur photographers 
have some sort of equipment for process- 
ing their films and prints. 


The work can be done with modest 
means. Some of my finest shots were 
taken on a cheap Ensign, the films devel- 
oped in the fruit bowl, and fixed in the 
meat dish, Enlargements were made on 
a home-made enlarger, the only major 
expense for which was the lens. And 
even lenses can often be picked up second- 
hand at reasonable prices. : 


Other than the camera most photo- 
graphic equipment can with a little 
ingenuity be made at home. For interior 
work I am using two photofloods in 
reflectors, a spotlight made from a R.A.F 
signal lamp and a dried milk tin, all 
mounted on music stands. A very cheap 
flash-gun can be made from an ordinary 
torch battery handle. The  capacito1 
system being most reliable. I find the 
PF25 flash bulb suitable for most occa 
sions (a tip here when using flash: watch 
out for throw-backs from mirrors, etc.). - 
The essential requirement of the camerz 
is that it has three shutter speeds and it 
capable of producing reasonably sharj 
negatives. Whenever possible use : 
tripod: in its absence a strap on the 
camera slung round your neck helps, fo 
most of those supposed out-of-focus shot 
are due to camera shake, even at a 10otl 
second. j 


Whether you develop by tank or other 
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Wise will be decided by taste and expense. - straightened with the back of a ruler, and 
| Do not however experiment with photo- trimmed with a sharp knife against a steel 
aphic chemicals; you are a photographer ruler on glass. 

t a dispensing chemist. Stick to one Photographs ordered are never mounted 
type of film, one deve-oper, one Bromide unless by the request of the purchaser and 
You should be sure of geod then at extra charge, the great idea being 
- When speed in delivery is vital to turn out a good cheap job which people 
wash your film in a solution of wetting will buy. Prices unmounted are three 
agent and formalin, removing surplus postcards for 3s., whole plate 3s. These 
iquid with a film wiper, and dry in ten enable you to present 1s. 6d. clear prefit 
‘Minutes with the help of your wife’s hair to the Party from each order. 

eye. When enlarging it is a good icea For window display whole plate prints 
to conscript the services of your wife or mounted on 10 in. by 12 in. mounts are 
‘another interested member for dealing used in glass-covered home-made frames. 
with a large batch of prints. One can Prints are not fixed to the mounts but 
enlarge while the other handles the laid on them. This keeps costs down. 
developing and fixing. There is no real The same mount can be used three or 
need to think of more than two print four times after a little cleaning up with 
_sizes—postcard and whole plate. The a soft rubber. 

“same with surfaces—glossy for reproduc- Well, there’s an outline of what can be 
tions and semi-matt for all other work. done and how to do it. May your Party 
_ After washing prints, blot them and lang give Comrade Camera the welcome he 
them to dry, after which they can be _ deserves. 


PROSPECTIVE PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES 


se following were endorsed as Prospec- Sussex: 


tive Parliamentary Candidates at a Arundel and 
recent meeting of the National Executive Shoreham Mrs. Margaret Reid 
_ Committee ; Isle of Wight: 
Berkshire: Isle of Wight  ... S. G. Conbeer 
EOWVINASOL: -csisenescane W. O. J. Robinson Wiltshire: 
Pheshire: WWVeSUTy reas. R. J. ‘Travess 
Knutsford ......... Cyril Hamnett Monmouthshire: 
Devon: Monmouth ......... Miss J. Richardson 
Beetioniton  ....:....... Norman L. Stevens gcoTLAND 
‘Dorset: Dumfries: 
South Dorset ...... F. Newman Stacey Dumieries:s 7.0.03 David Hutchinson 
Durham: Lanarkshire: 
Darlington .......... A. John Parkinson Glasgow— 
Kent: Gatheart” see sse. James Miller 
AG BTOLG  vvice--osas0 Eric Waller op a Joba L. Will 
ride elvingrove ...... ohn illiams 
* Weeree Glasgow—Pollok ... J. S. Clark 
“ee Glasgow— 
L pe eeeeeete gp yenot aan aaridnson Scotstoun ......... John Robertson 
London: 
Battersea South ... E. K. I. Hurst Co-operative Party Candidate Running in | 
Lambeth— Association with the Labour Party 
Norwood ......... J. Avery Joyce Suffolk: 
Lewisham North _ S. Trevor Williams Sudbury and 
Middlesex: Woodbridge Richard J. Lewis 
Hendon North ... Miss E. Monkhouse Withdrawal of Candidature 
Surrey: Sussex: 
Croydon East’... J. W. Wellwood Brighton— 
Croydon North ... Sydney Irving Pavilion! <0..5;-7.- Miss E. Littlejohn 
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INSIDE TRANSPORT HOUSE—2 


THE SECRETARY'S DEPARTMENT — 


by A STAFF JOURNALIST 


AST month I invited readers who 

wished to know some particular aspect 

of what goes on inside Transport House 

_to send me their query. Not surprising, 

perhaps, but the first requests came from 

people who want to know what the actual 
building itself is like. 

Briefly, we do not slum in cramped, con- 
gested quarters nor do we loll in luxury. 
Transport House is an eight-storey, very 
typical city office block, strictly utilitarian 
from top to bottom. 

Apart from housing the Labour Party, 
whose staff, by the way, amounts to some 
100 persons, Transport House is also the 
Head Office of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union and the T.U.C. The 
Labour Party rents its accommodation 
from the T. & G.W.U., who own the build- 
ing, and our various Departments are 
scattered throughout the premises. 


* * * * 


Last month we saw what is done on the 

sixth and seventh floors in the Press and 
Publicity Department. In this article we 
find our locale on the second floor—the 
Secretary’s Department. 


Without a doubt this Department is the 

hub of our Movement. Many people go 
further and claim it to be the hub of 
international Democratic Socialism. Yet, 
climbing the stairs or stepping out from 
the lift one is given no clue as to the 
importance of what goes on behind the 
doors in this section of the building. 


Morgan Phillips is the Party’s fourth 
General Secretary and there can be few 
men in Britain to-day who, no matter what 
their walk of life, carry a heavier load of 
responsibility. To him go the big prob- 
lems, from him come the big decisions: 
but so much has to be done that various 
aspects of work once handled directly in 
the Secretary’s Department are now fun- 
nelled to the specialist department which 
looks after just that question. Organisa- 
tional matters to the Organisation Depart- 
ment, research matters to the Research 
Department, and so on, 

In the days of Morgan Phillips’ prede- 


#! 


. ' 5 
cessors, Ramsay MacDonald, Arthur Hen-. 
derson, and Jim Middleton, the Movement’ 
was much smaller and consequently these’ 
men were able to handle themselves prac- 
tically everything which reached their 
desks. | 

Not so to-day, responsibility must be 
delegated, tasks allotted to those best 
fitted to do them properly. The success 
of the Secretary’s Department can be 
measured, however, by the fact that in the 
post-war years as the Movement continued 
to grow, as our stature increased abroad 
and with Labour in Office the internal 
working of Transport House expanded 
easily and flexibly as each new demand 
was made. 


The biggest direct job now undertaken 
here is the organising of Annual Con- 
ference. .Much that goes on in the 
Department is of an administrative nature 
but the organisation of Annual Con- 
ference, being the supreme policy-making 
body of the Party, remains in the Secre- 
tarial Department from start to finish. 


To-day the Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party is among the largest of its 
kind in the world and readers may be 
surprised to know that the work of organis- 
ing the conference begins 15 months 
before it is due to be held. In other words, 
last month work was begun on the 1953 
Conference, three months before dele- 
gates gather at Morecambe for the 1952 
Conference. 


* * * * 


At this point let me insert a request from 
a hard-working member of the Secretarial 
Staff. Through the medium of this 
article he asks that it be brought to the 
notice of all Parties again that before 
resolutions can be accepted for Annual 
Conference Parties must have paid up the 
fees expected of them for the Conference. 


The initial recommendation for the venue 
of Annual Conference is made by Morgan 
Phillips himself. Simple enough, you may 
think, just a matter of choosing some nice 
seaside resort. But there is more’ to: it 
than that. Such is the magnitude of. the 
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tonference—1,500 delegates, 3,000 visitors, 


limited in his choice of places. Accom- 
Modation necessary for such a great num- 


which to hold the Conference. 


_ The work of arranging the Conference 
is dovetailed with other Departments. For 
_ example, the function carried out by the 

Press Department is vital to a successful 
_ Conference. This work devolves on Arthur 
Bax, Secretary of the Press and Publicity 
Department, whose duty it is to see that 
not only the national, but the international 
‘Press are suitably looked after, briefed 
and kept informed. 


* * * * 


"At some stages of the Conference 300 
_ Pressmen gather and for most of the time 
_thete are at least go constantly in attend- 
- ance. So too are the newsreel camera men 

and it is expected that with the advent of 
television this aspect of Conference will 
_ become more involved. 


_ Whether a gossip writer wants to know 
' which members of the National Executive 
do not take sugar with their grapefruit 


representing an obscure but influential 
foreign periodical wishes help then it is 
_ Arthur Bax who gives the answer. 


Consider as well the behind-the-scenes 
organisational work necessary for our two 
Filey rallies. Long before the fun began 
and the programme got under way many 
_ folders were filled and memos written in 
| those rooms on the second floor. 


- Summer Schools also are handled exclu- 
_ sively in the Secretary’s Department. For 
several years nearly 1,000 men and 
women have taken advantage of these 
schools. Their success is obvious by the 
fact that long before the closing date 
every place is taken. 

_ They are the province of Gwylim 
Williams, personal assistant to Morgan 
Phillips. He must arrange the accommo- 
dation, the syllabuses and the tutors, and 

like everyone else at Transport House, 

Summer Schools are only part of his job. 

Then there are the visitors, some impor- 
tant, some less important, but all expect- 
ing and receiving attention. 

Not least among the functions of the 
Secretary’s Department is the arranging of 
Morgan Phillips’ many trips both abroad 
and in this country. Whether he be 
addressing an international gathering in 
some European capital — when arrange- 


tc., in all 4,500 people—that he is severely .. 


r severely limits the possible towns in — 


_or some academically-minded journalist’ 


Les) 


ments are made in conjunction with the 
International Department —or opening a 
féte in Wales, some briefing, some arrang- 
ing is necessary. Considering that he is 
one of the most travelled Englishmen of 
his day all this arranging is important and 
takes much time. 


But most important of all is the work 
which relates to the National Executive 
Committee of the Party. The preparing 
of agendas, the writing of minutes, and 
the ultimate conversion of their decisions 
into positive action must always be the 
paramount task of the Department. 


Included with the Secretary’s Department 

is the General Office supervised by Miss 
Aida Deacon. Miss Deacon is one of 
those servants which only the Labour 
Party can gather about it. Some 30 vears 
ago she joined the staff as a message-girl 
straight from school and has remained 
since, passing through most jobs vefore 
arriving finally at her present and most 
vital post. , 


Talking with her of the work done by 
herself and her six shorthand-typists one 
soon gathers that much of it is done—to 
use her own words—‘in a frenzy’. 


Get no false ideas, however, about that 
word ‘frenzy’. It simply means that “in 
the natural course of things work descends 
on the General Office in almost unbeliev- 
able fits and starts. There is always the 
routine work but then there are the high- 
pressure periods as well. 


# * * * 


On a Saturday morning a Party leader 
sends in the Press advance of his week- 
end speech. It must reach the news- 
papers by noon, on the average it is four 
single-spaced pages long, it must be 
typed, stencils cut, checked, then rolled 
off on the duplicator, but at ‘frenzy’ only 
one hour is needed to get out 160 copies. 


Or take another example. Until recently 
the National Council of Labour met on 
the day preceding the meeting of the 
National Executive. By ten on the follow- 
ing morning every N.E.C. member had the 
minutes of the N.C.L’s deliberations 
neatly duplicated before him. 


The General Office is really one of these 
places the Party takes for granted. It 
may get out 10,000 circulars at high speed, 
it may have to fold and envelope hundreds 
of ballot papers, it even has to take turns 
on the office switchboard but always the 
job is done efficiently and at top speed. 


(Please turn to page 159) 


CHOOSING THE UNI 


by LEN SIMS, Na 


To say that I thoroughly understand the 
rather complicated electoral procedure 
would be far from true. The procedure 
varies considerably from State to State 
and I gather few in Amerca have a:com- 
prehensive knowledge of its structure. This 
atticle must, therefore, be accepted in 
that light. 

It is naturally difficult for us, in our 
small, compact and rather insular country, 
with its centuries of political activity, to 
appreciate the problems facing the United 
States. It has to be realised that America 
is a continent, composed of 48 States, 
diverse in their interests, development and 
groupings of peoples. 

On reading an official publication on the 
election one would think the procedure is 
reasonably straightforward. It states that 
four steps are required in the selection of 
men to serve as President and Vice-Presi- 


dent of the United States. They are: 

1. The selection of delegates to the 
national Party conventions. 

2. The national conventions at which 


Presidential and Vice-Presidential can- 
didates are decided and the Party’s 
platform (policy) is adopted. 

3. The balloting of the public on 4th 
November, called the ‘popular’ vcte. 
This chooses ‘Electors’, men who 
actually cast the States’ votes in a 
meeting known as the Electoral College. 

4. The formal casting of the votes by the 
Electors on a specified day in Decem- 
ber. 

It was natural that certain points would 
come to mind as to the manner in which 
the individual American citizen entered 
into this. After some inquiry I managed 
to get some clarification on the following 
points : 

(a) How did one become a voter. 

(b) How did one become a delegate. 


{ 
: : qj 
[HE recent Republican and Democratic conventions, held in Chicago to select their 

candidates for the Presidential election, have created an interest not only in the 
rather unusual happenings that go on at the conventions, but also in the procedure 
used for the election of the President 


(c) How did one get nominated as a 


Presidential candidate. 


(d) What is the purpose of the Electoral 


College and could it conflict with the 
‘popular’ vote ? 


To become a Voter 

The responsibility for claiming the tight 
to vote rests entirely with the individual. 
‘The actual procedure varies from State to 
State. In-some instances a person must 
register before each election, whereas in 
others, one registration is sufficient pro- 
vided the franchise is exercised once in 
five years. 

On attending the registration office, one 
has to prove that he is qualified, i.e., that 
he is a United States citizen; is resident 
in that particular State; is 21 years of age 
(except in Georgia where it is 18); has 
paid his levies—such as poll tax, if in 
operation. You see, therefore that the 
procedure for registration differs con. 
siderably from ours. 


To become a delegate to the 
Convention 


In 13 States and the District of Columbia 
they have direct primary elections. In 
order to vote in these primaries one has to 
register the Party he supports. The local 
Party leaders usually choose the candi- 
dates to run as delegates. 

If an ordinary citizen wishes to run as 
a convention delegate, he organises a 
petition and circulates it around his area 
until he obtains a certain number of 
names. The actual number varies but is 
such as to ensure that few take advantage 
of this provision unless confident of con- 
siderable support. If he is successful in 
obtaining the required number, then the 
petition is submitted to the local Party 
headquarters and his name is included in 
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Agent’s Department 


the ballot. This system does have the 


advantage of placing some check on the 
_ power of the local Party leaders. 


Thirty-two States and five territories 


- favour the State convention system under 


which the leading politicians in each of 


_ these States select a group of workers to 
_ fepresent them. In practice what happens 


is that local political organisations first 


_ pick delegates to the State convention, who, 
in turn, pick the national convention dele- 


- gates. 


This system has the disadvantage of lay- 


ing itself open to contending factions 
_ within a Party claiming the seats at the 
* national convention—as witnessed at the 


recent Republican convention. It is 


_ interesting to note that a number of iead- 


ing Democrats have come out in favour 


of the direct primary voting system and 


demanding that the principle be accepted 
and included in the Party’s platform. 


_ To become a nominee for the 


Presidency 


This, it would appear, rests mainly upon 


~a well-known national 


personal standing, public service, or the 
desire of an individual to be considered. 
There is the usual Party backing of some 
specific person but others, and I under- 


‘stand there’ are quite a lot, who wish to 


be considered, start campaigning in order 
to draw attention to their claim and, by 
such campaigning, obtain support of 
Party leaders. 5 
Many States, of course, decide to support 
figure. Others 
decide to put forward a local nominee— 
known as a ‘favourite son’ — but such 
nominees seldom get far in the final con- 
vention ballot. Certain advantages can 
often be obtained as a result of these 
delegations being able to transfer their 
vote after the first ballot. 


The National Convention 

Having appointed the delegates and 
decided on the Presidential nomination, 
we come to the national convention itself. 
Both the Republican and Democratic 


STATES PRESIDENT 


Parties follow a similar procedure though 
the number of delegates varies. 

At each convention a temporary Chair- 
man is chosen, usually to deliver a ‘key- 
note’ speech. After the Credentials Com- 
mittee has seated the delegates, a 
permanent Chairman is elected as well as 
members of the four convention com- 
mittees. These are the committee on 
permanent organisation; rules and order 
of business; credentials; and Party plat- 
form. It is the Credentials Committee 
which has to consider and present its 
solution of claims by rival delegates to 
seats at the convention. 

The most important committee is the 
Party Platform Committee. Contests 
over election to this committee are keen 
and often give an indication of what is 
coming in the battle for the Presidential 
nomination. 

It is the Platform Committee’s work to 


draw up the outline of policy on 
important domestic and _ international 
issues. It is usually after considerable 


bargaining and making of concessions 
that the policy is presented to the con- 
vention for adoption. It is obvious, 
therefore, that such a policy must be a 
compromise policy to emsure its passage 
and adoption. 

The climax of the convention arrives 
with the Presidential nomination. The 
names of the candidates are placed 
before the convention during an alpha- 
betical roll call of State delegations. Each 
State delegation names the man of its 
choice. For example, Alabama’s name is 
called and one of its delegates puts for- 
ward a name.~ Should it be that Alabama 
is supporting a candidate from another 
State it can yield its place to that State’s 
delegation who will then announce the 
candidate. The roll call will then return 
to its alphabetical order and on to the 
next State—say Arizona. 

It is at this stage of the proceedings 
we see a departure from the serious and 
at times bitter moments of the conven- 
tion. As each State announces its can- 


didate an organ or band commences to 
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(Please turn to page 156) 


JUST ANOTHER RALLY ? 


NOT WHEN IT 1S HELD IN YORKSHIRI 


by BETTY LOCKWOOD 


Woman Organiser | 
; 4 i ; 
[THE Yorkshire Labour Women have recently held their tenth Annual Rally. It was 
a great success: attended by over 2,000 people. ae 


Just another political meeting, you might is an announcement in a news-letter ask-— 
say. No, it was something much more ing secretaries to include the Rally date 


than that. A landmark in the year’s in their syllabus, followed by references’ 
political activities. The occasion our in Labour Woman reports, and continuous” 
members look forward.to when they can mention on every conceivable occasion. 
meet comrade ‘so and so’ whom they have This build-up is important: if organisa-— 
not seen these last 12 months. The tions can be worked up to the pitch where 


occasion when they can enjoy music they are eagerly awaiting the official 
balancing two politically educational invitation, the success of the Rally is 
speeches. The occasion when their assured. Creating this attitude comes 
enthusiasm and crusading spirit is under our third “p”—it is all part of the 
renewed and they are reminded that they psychological approach. { 
aré not just members of a political organ- The time then comes to send out the 
isation, but of a great Movement. The circular inviting organisations to apply 
occasion when they are given inspiration for delegates’ and visitors’ tickets. This_ 
to carry out their routine unspectacular, is a good quality printed circular in keep-_ 
but nevertheless, vital job of work for ing with the importance of the event 


the rest of the year. and contains photographs and details of 
But’ a day like that does. not just the main speakers. if 
happen. It has to be planned—and very All organisations are invited to appoint 


detailed planning too! It might be delegates, and send visitors as well. 
catalogued under three ‘P’s’—planning, There’s a psychological value in having 
publicity and psychology. This year’s delegates. Most organisations then feel 
Rally began almost immediately after they must be represented, and very con-— 
last year’s had ended. The venue and _ scientiously the delegates take back a 
date were decided upon early and the report for the benefit of those who cannot 
preliminary arrangements of booking the attend. Those not chosen as delegates 
hall, speakers (we like a balanced plat- take second best and attend as visitors. 
form with a male and female speaker), The same fee is charged for delegates 
and Chairman (here the honours are and visitors alike. 

taken round to each Advisory Council As we are agreed this is an important 
area in turn) were put under way. occasion, all Labour Members of Parlia- 
Then costs were worked out,.as the ment in the Region are invited to be on 
Rally must pay its way. On the basis of the platform, together with members of 
estimated expenditure and the capacity of the Regional Executive and _ other 
the hall, a delegation fee is fixed which prominent personalities. 


will equate income with expenditure. A In response to the circular, applications 
collection can be taken at the Rally, but for tickets at first trickle in, then after a 
this does not come into the first budget— time flood in until one wonders where 
it forms a reserve fund in case of unfore- everybody can be accommodated. But 
seen expenditure. this should not become a worry. With 


Preliminary details arranged, publicity any function of this size, and no less the 
is the next point. We have committed Rally, there is a shrinkage usually around 
ourselves to the Rally, and the hall must 20 per cent, and in order to make sure 
be filled to capacity. For a June Rally the hall is packed on the day, it is 
the date should be made known by the advisable to issue more tickets than there 
turn of the year, so that organisations are seats. 


can keep it clear of other activities. There Stewarding arrangements are the subject 
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a 
they know 
should sit. 
' there early—at least two hours before the 


_ community 


' special coach will take possession of the 


of further planning. Plenty of stewards 
_ each with a specific duty is the keynote. 
This means examining the Hall inside 
_ out, listing all the jobs, and notifying 
-each steward in advance of her exact 


_ duty, thus eliminating that last-minute 


rush to the Chief Steward with the cry 
‘What do you want me to do?’ 

On the morning of the Rally, a final 
check-up of arrangements at the Hall is 
The platform is set, and the plan 


' given to the platform stewards so that 


exactly where everybody 
All the stewards should be 


Rally or one-and-a-half hours before the 
singing begins—otherwise 
parties from a distance travelling by 


Hall. 


Community singing and a choir are 
essential to our Rally and we are perhaps 
fortunate in having a first-rate conductor 
who, with a nucleus in her own town, 
every year recruits a choir specially for 
the occasion (although in almost any 
area of a reasonable size the services of 
a choir can be obtained). For half-an- 
hour before the Rally begins, community 
singing goes on while the audience take 
their seats. 

Then the Rally itself. Exactly on time 
the front line of the platform takes its 
place and we begin. First the opening 
song: England Arise, or something 
equally stirring, then the first speaker; 
the collection; items by the choir; the 
second speaker; closing with Jerusalem 
and the Red Flag—a balanced and 
inspiring programme. 


“THE READERS WRITE... . 


I BELIEVE that Mr. Mackay, who con- 
~- tributed the article ‘Labour Postal 
Votes’ in the May issue of Labour 
Organiser (page 94) has made this very 
misleading statement in the first para- 
graph, (c): ‘Removal from his qualifying 


-address to an address outside the Parlia- 


‘e 


mentary Constituency for which he is 
registered.’ 

Section 13, R.P.Act 1949, Section 2, sub- 
section (d) states: ‘the ground that the 
applicant no longer resides at his qualify- 
ing address’. 

Note 3, R.P.F. 8—‘Application to be 
treated as an absent voter owing to change 
of residence’ states: “This application can- 
not be allowed if the address at which you 
now reside is in the same area as the 


address for which you are registered.’ 


Consequently, if a person has removed 
from the local government area in which 
his qualifying address is situate, whether 


' Urban, Borough or Parish, he is entitled 


to be registered for a postal vote no matter 
where his new address may be, and not 
necessarily outside the Parliamentary Con- 
stituency in which he is registered. Also, 
a person may remove from one Parlia- 
mentary Constituency to another but, 
unless he has removed from one local gov- 
ernment area to another, he is not entitled 
to a postal yote. 


A CATASTROPHE AVERTED 


Having in mind that many agents for 
Local Government and _ Parliamentary 
Elections take guidance from articles and 
notes published in the Labour Organiser, 
without referring to the appropriate 
Statutes, Mr. Mackay’s statement may mis- 
lead them with the resulting catastrophe 
of many of our removals not heing 
registered as postal voters. I believe an 
explanation should be made in a subse- 
quent issue of the ‘bible’. 


TOM TOFT, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Easington C.L.P. 


R. TOFT is correct. It is necessary to 

move outside the borough, urban dis- 
trict lor rural parish to qualify for a 
removal vote. No mention is made of- 
constituency. Therefore, in a county con- 
stituency, one could move from one local 
authority area to another within the con- 
stituency and obtain-a removal vote 
whereas, in a borough with two or more 
constituencies, the moving from one con- 
stituency to another within the borough 
would not qualify. 

Len Sims, 
National Agent’s Dept. 


(Letters continued on page 157) 
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NOT JUST PLAY-ACTING 


IN EAST FULHAM 


THE VALUE OF DRAMA GROUPS 
by LEN MAYNARD 


[A20er PARTIES, if they are doing the 

job itor which they exist, should 
always be seeking to make some impact 
upon the public at large. Our object in 
holding public meetings, distributing 
literature and so forth, is surely to per- 
suade the people that the Labour Party 
merits their support. Yet there is a limit 
to the effectiveness of such activities, 
partly due, no doubt, to the fact that the 
public recognise them as weapons in 


political warfare. “Sales resistance” is 
another way of expressing the same 
thought. : 


I have always been strongly in favour of 

supplementing such work—supplement- 
ing, please note, not supplanting — by 
other, perhaps less direct methods. That 
is why I am a keen supporter of the 
Sports Section of the East Fulham Labour 
Party, and also partly explains the rea- 
sons which led me to form a Drama Group 
here some two years ago. 


The propagation of ideas by parables; 
philosophic argument; comment on con- 
temporary and historic events; these, and 
many more, have been expressed to the 
people through the voice of the actor for 
a very long time. I claim no originality 
in that sense, but I am quite certain that 
the Labour Party has never fully recog- 
nised the possibilities of the stage as a 
means of influencing opinion, or if they 
have, they have done very little about it, 
which amounts to about the same thing 
in the end. 


Yet there is tremendous scope in such 
plays as Deep are the Roots, Thunder 
Rock, Love on the Dole, His Excellency, 
The Insect Play, Frieda, almost anything 
by Shaw, and a host of other works. One 
prejudice we still have to overcome is the 
idea that the stage is the exclusive pro- 
vince of long-haired men and short-haired 
women who address all and sundry as 
‘Dahling’ or ‘Laddie’, according to sex, 
but when that finally dies, there remains 
a much more real objection—finance. 


Even if a Group can make its own 
scenery and costumes, there are a number 


of unavoidable items that must be met, 
Royalties, hire of hall for the performance 
(and sometimes for rehearsal), printing 


very likely that a cash deficit will result. 


My case in the past in asking for the . 
subsidy from the Party, has always been 
based on the fact that for some £5 to {10, | 


we can do some good work, equalling if 
nothing more, the purchase of that 
amount of propaganda in printed form. 

Thanks, however, to the work of the 
Labour Government, councils can now 


* 


and publicity. Moreover, at the end it is 


q 
4 


spend up to a 6d. rate on Civic Entertain- 


ments. Fulham’s Labour Council 


has — 


taken advantage of this in a number of © 


ways; the one of interest here is the spon- 
soring of a series of plays by local 
Dramatic Societies. 


As one of such, we © 


take part, and the Town Hall, a Box Set, 


tickets, publicity, royalties and inciden- 


tal expenses are met by the Council. — 
There, I suggest, is an answer to the © 


problem of costs. 


‘But we haven’t got a Labour Council’ | 
some will protest—that brings me to a | 
second and more fundamental suggestion. _ 


Even with a progressive council, oppor- 
tunity is limited. Plays take a lot of 
time and effort to rehearse, and for one 
or two performances, it is .not really 
economic in terms of man-hours, apart 
from other considerations. The York- 
shire and London Women’s Sections have 
given the lead here, with their produc- 
tions of James Gregson’s Out of Bondage. 
With the blessing and resources of the 
Regional Office and particularly the active 
help of Sara Barker and Dora Loftus, the 
company in each case was able to embark 
on a miniature tour. Both were great 
successes. 

Can we not draw the obvious moral ? 


Why not Drama Groups on a regional — 
basis, permanently established as part of 


our propaganda machinery, and with the 
difficulties of finance and usage, at least 
greatly minimised ? We have social and 
education sub-committees of the regional 
executives, why not a Drama .Sub- 
Committee ? 


Me: 


Apathy Typified 


a TP yuLy a by-election was held for the 
Wangford seat in the East Suffolk 

_ County Council. The election was caused 

’ by the promotion of the sitting councillor 

to the position of County Alderman. 

_ Early in 1946 the seat was contested by 

_a Labour candidate who lost heavily and 
the contest in July was the first to be held 

since that defeat. 

-_ Wangford and district lies in rural 
_ Suffolk and a large number of votes belong 
_ to farm workers. For this reason the elec- 
_ tion roused considerable interest among 
Labour Party members in the district. 
_ After six years of Labour government and 
- nine months of the Tory regime it seemed 

an excellent chance to test the reaction of 

_ this county electorate, totalling some 3,000 

voters. 

By nomination day it transpired that 
there would be two candidates, a Tory 
_ standing as an ‘Independent’ and an 
_ official Labour nominee. 

_ The Labour candidate and her helpers 
carried out extensive canvassing in the 
constituency and the results were distinctly 

_ promising. In many cases, it must be 
mentioned, the people were not at all 

_ happy in divulging their voting intentions 
and refused to commit themselves. This 
was to be expected, however, and no men- 
tion was made of these doubtfuls when 
supporters were ticked off on the Electoral 
Register. 

. One of the villages concerned, Roydon, 

‘was not canvassed. The voting record 
there was well known and could be relied 
on to give the edge to Labour provided 
polling day was fine. 

There were four polling stations and 
arrangements were made for shifts of 
tellers and committee room workers, and 
also for use of cars on polling day. It 
seemed that for once there would be an 
adequate number of cars, a fact which 
gave the workers much encouragement. 
Eve of poll found the last minute items 
being attended to and all hoped that the 
machine would run smoothly and—very 
important—that the weather would be fine. 
How often has bad weather lost Labour 
an election! 

When the polling booths closed in the 
evening there had been thirteen hours of 
wonderful weather. 
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_By-Election Lost by One Vote 


by WARREN HARRISON 


The weather was obviously too good for 

some of those who had promised to lend 
their cars or their assistance. In the 
afternoon and evening promised help did 
not materialise and the whole area was 
being served’ by only three cars. There 
were many supporters who had to travel 
long distances, but we had nothing in 
which to get them to. the poll. 

In Roydon, where a careful check was 
kept, the Labour vote passed the opposi- 
tion at about 6 p.m. and all hoped that 
in the remaining three hours a substantial 
lead might be built up to off-set any 
deficiencies in other areas. All day the 
‘Independent’s’. cars were plying to and 
fro, driven, of course, by the usual Con- 
servatives who seem to flock round such 
candidates. at times like this. 

The voting in the evening was not as 
strong as had been hoped for. There were 
people who had just come back from the 
beach and couldn’t be bothered, there were 
those too tired after the village fete and 
those who could not vote because that was 
their evening to the cinema. 

Considering the failure of promised help 
and the general apathy, it was still thought 
that a good show had been put up and 
as counting went on it became clear that 
the result would be close. 

After a recount it was established that 
the ‘Independent’ had beaten the Labour 
candidate by one vote. The figures were: 
‘Independent’, 762; Labour, 761. 

Just over half the electorate voted and 
later a check of the Marked Register 
showed that over 200 known Labour sup- 
porters had not voted. 

This is the kind of thing which should 
not happen. Every Labour supporter who 
values his future and his children’s future 
should make it his duty, above all other 
considerations to vote when Labour is 
fighting an election. Then there can be 
no recriminations after the event. Win or 
lose a maximum vote would be assured 
and as Organisers well know, there are 
many seats both Parliamentary and local 
government which could be won for 
Labour if our supporters voted in strength. 

The Tories continue to scrape the 
bottom of their barrel. We should all be 
emulating them in this. If they can do 
it so can we and the sooner we start the 
sooner will they be sent packing. 


play—usually the State’s traditional song 
—and the delegation will start parading 
around the arena with placards, whistles, 
etc, Other delegations, and the gallery, 
join in if they are in support of that 
particular candidate. It has been known 
for Party managers to have stop watches 
' to test the strength and duration of such 
demonstrations. 

After the roll call is finished and the 
candidates’ names are before the conven- 
tion, the voting begins. As the States are 
called in alphabetical order so each 
State announces its vote. If the dele- 
gation is divided in its support then it 
announces how many votes it casts for 
each of the particular candidates. Each 
delegation has a chairman who can ask 
for an individual poll of its members. 
A simple majority determines the issue, 
but usually there is more than one ballot. 
It is in the first round that the ‘favourite 
sons’ usually meet their fate and then the 
work begins—the soliciting for the trans- 
ferable votes. As indicated, some delega- 
tions hold back their support until certain 
contentious State matters on policy have 
been adjusted. 

Once a majority has been obtained 
there is an endeavour, as with us in the 
Party, to get a unanimous vote for the 
successful candidate. 

After the candidate for the Presidency 
is announced they go on to select the 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency. A 
President and Vice-President cannot, how- 
ever, come from the same State. Usually 
they are from widely separated States in 
order to secure maximum support. 


The National Election 


On 4th November the public vote for the 
President. The campaign, which opens 
shortly after the conventions in July, is 
often heated and bitter, the Press joining 
in with great gusto. Whether public 
opinion is stimulated during the cam- 
paign to the same extent as ours in a 
General Election can only be judged on 
figures. In the General Elections of 1950 
and 1951 our poll averaged 83 per cent, 
whereas in the last Presidential election 
the figure was 45 per cent. 

The procedure is very similar to ours, 
though, as votes are cast for more than just 
President and Vice-President. Machines 
have been installed in many places 
throughout the United States. On inquiry 
it would appear that there are safe- 
guards to avoid abuse or misrepresenta- 
tion. 


_ political Parties. 


‘Jt is the right of a ‘watcher’ to chal- 


election 
the person must be on the public roll. 


lenge the vote of any person not 
properly registered or whose bona-fides 
are open to doubt. An Election Board — 
would decide on the validity of the vote. _ 

After the polls are closed, election © 
judges representing the interested — 
political Parties, unlock the ballot box | 
and have an official count. The count is — 
checked and witnessed by officials and no ~ 
one is allowed to leave the building t 
(polling place) until after the count is — 
completed. | 
Immediately after the figures are known : 
they are reported to district centres and © 
the tabulation of ballots is commenced — 
and the final result made known. ; 


the 
In order to cast a vote 
| 


The final stage—the Electoral | 
College Vote q 


The final results of the election are | 
known soon after polling day. One 
formality, however, remains—the electoral 
vote. This is provided for in the Consti- 
tution and called the ‘Electoral College’ © 
system. This was set up by the framers 
of the Constitution in 1787, in keeping © 
with a situation prevailing at the time, ~ 
but long since disappeared. 
At that time, as educational facilities 
were restricted, and good _ education 
achieved by relatively few, the framers ~ 
of the Constitution sought to entrust the 
final selection of men. to fill important 
offices of government ‘to those having the 
best knowledge and experience’. The 
Constitution therefore provided for these 
men, known as ‘Electors’ to be chosen in 
each State in a manner prescribed by the 
individual State legislature. Thus, an 
indirect election procedure was created 
with the people in the State voting for 
Electors rather than for a candidate for 
President. In fact the Electors were free 
to make their own decisions in casting 
their votes. 
After a few elections the practice grew 
up of only voting for Electors after they 
had pledged themselves to vote for a 
specific person, thus transferring power to 
the voters within each State. The Con- 
stitutional electoral law however, has 
not changed and the forms of delegated 
choice continue. 
The actual working of the ‘Electoral 
College’ procedure is fairly simple to-day. 
(Continued at top of next column) 
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es candidate for President | are 
talled in each State (the votes for the 


President are not checked). 
date obtaining most votes is considered to 
_be the choice of the whole State and, as a 
“result, gets the State’s block of electoral 
"votes. 


A candidate can, therefore, 
S —it could be a minority vote if more 
han two candidates are in the field—and 
G yet win the entire electoral vote. In 
the 1940 election, for instance, the late 
President Roosevelt was the choice of 55 
per cent of the individual voters but won 
84 per cent of the electoral vote. There- 
fore, certain heavily populated States are 
key States and become very important. 
A candidate carrying enough States by 
“small popular -vote margins may, as a 
result of losing others by large margins, 
have a minority of the total national 
‘vote and yet obtain a majority of the 
electoral vote. It is true that this has 
“only happened twice in the history of 
America’ in 1876 and 1886—but it could 
create a problem if a powerful third 
Party came into the field. 


- The votes of the Electors, certified by 
the States, are then sent to Congress 
where the President of the Senate opens 
‘the certificates and has them counted in 
the presence of both Houses. This is ‘done 
in January and the newly-elected Presi- 
dent is inaugurated at noon on the 20th 
January. 


_ I have dealt only with the actual election 
of President and Vice-President. Voting 
‘also takes place for 32 out of the 96 
Senators and the 435 members of the 
House of Representatives. | Many State 
governors, public officials and others are 
-also elected but it would add to our diffi- 
culties if we went into what must be a very 
complicated procedure if one was not a 
100 per cent. Party man. 


CORRECTION 
-A line was accidentally dropped from 
the poem by Herbert Drinkwater 


reprinted on page 135 of our last issue. 
The conclusion should read: 


Though the goal was set on the far 
horizon 
The way might be traversed, in unison. 


win the 
state's popular vote by a small majority. 


I 


re 


>) 


Vice-President being the same as for ~ 
The candi- J 
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THE READERS WRITE 


Are You Insured? 


EGARDING Mr. Green’s article on insur- 
ing premises, in the June issue of 
Labour Organiser, I had been an Agent. 
for almost two years when I was shocked 
to discover that my Party had not insured. 
me for Workmen’s Compensation! ‘ 
On checking through the minutes I dis-: 
covered that some time before my arrival 
when the employment of an Agent had 
first been mooted the Party had been told 
by the Regional Organiser that this was 
one of the expenses involved in employing 
staff. Somehow or other it was overlooked 
or forgotten. 
Let all Agents be warned. The possi- 
bility of a case arising in our job might 
be remote but it is there nevertheless. 
R.E.B. 


PLUS THE NEWS 


You do, of course, expect effi- 


cient news service in your 
newspaper, with topical features 
on sport and on a wide range of 
activities of family interest. 
But if you also value fair but 
fearless expression in support 
of causes vital to human 
progress—including the Trade 
Union and Labour Movement— 
you will choose the 


DAILY 


ERAL 


Labour’s Daily Newspaper 


FABIANS PUT US UNDER 
THE MICROSCOPE 


i heed MANCHESTER FABIANS have 
been looking into Labour Party 
Organisation. After sampling nine 
representative wards of that city their 
recently published findings should be 
of interest to Agents and active Party 
workers, 

They reach the opinion that many 
ward parties’ activities are ‘social’ 
rather than political and that monthly 
meetings often have a similar charac- 
ter. 

‘A great deal of time is taken up with 
the reading of minutes from previous 
meetings. Every decision of the officers 
and the committee is open to discus- 
sion and, if necessary, to reversal, and 
the secretary cannot reply to any letter 
received in his official capacity without 
authority from the ward. Thus there is 
often little space on the agenda for 
anything but business items, and busi- 
ness items are frequently of a non- 
political nature.... 

‘This highly democratic tradition 
makes the conduct of business very 
slow and cumbersome. It makes for 
dull meetings and sparse attendance; 
indeed, it is only by keeping their 
meetings small that some wards are 
able to curtail discussion of business 
sufficiently to get anything done at all. 
On the other hand, it is a tradition 
which provides lively, effective debate 
of local issues, and sometimes of 
national issues too, when the oppor- 
tunity arises.’ 

In their conclusions the Fabian 
researchers say that a contribution can 
be made to the argument between 
those who favour a purely ‘political’ 
movement and those who wish to 
attract more members through ‘social’ 
activities. 

For many people the ward party 
obviously has a social rather than a 
political value, even when social attrac- 
tions are at a minimum; otherwise they 


would not continue to attend meeting 
regularly while remaining quit 
ignorant both of elementary politica 
issues and of the means by which thei 
views on such issues could be com- 
municated to higher levels of the 
Party, nor would such a large propor- 
tion of the ward’s time be devoted to 
the promotion of purely social acai 
ties. 

If the Labour Party has already been” 
adopted by so many of its members as” 
a kind of club—then the least we can 
do is to try and make it a good club— 
try to improve and enlarge the whist 
drives, the dances, the children’s 
parties, and so on. 

If the provision of such activities takes 
up too much of the ward’s time, then 
distinct and semi-independent sub- 
committees should be created to handle 
them, and ward meetings would be left 
free to deal with politics. ® 

Our survey, the Fabians continue, 
should also be of interest to the Labour 
supporter who fears that he would be 
out of place in a _ predominantly 
working-class group and, rationalising 
perhaps, says he ‘can’t be bothered’ 
with his ward’s meetings. 

The Labour Party claims to represent 
people of all classes, and in this area 
the claim is justified; apart from their 
lack of women, ward meetings are 
attended by a remarkably fair cross- 
section of the community. The middle 
classes are there, providing, if any- 
thing, more than their fair share ot 
Socialist ideology. ; 

Critics of the proceedings at ward 
meetings should remember that the 
character of such meetings depends on 
the character of those present: one or 
two enthusiasts can make all the 


difference. 
It is always hard to maintain strong 
links between the 


average Party 
member and his leaders, particularly 
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To get over this difficulty there a are at 
pros five spheres of activity between 
im and the National Executive: the 
ward, the division, the city, the region 


te conferences, each with its own 
elected executive council. 

_ Our evidence, they continue, suggests 
“that interest is keenest in those bodies 
“which represent a real community—the 
‘ward, the city and the nation. Some 
organisation is needed at divisional 
‘level for Parliamentary purposes; but 
‘unless the region coincides with a 


“Interests—as is the case in London—it 
is useless to expect any enthusiasm for 
its proceedings. The coach would run 
better with this fifth wheel removed. 

_ It is a waste of time, the report con- 
cludes, merely to demand more 
vigorous and widespread _ political 
action from harassed party officials and 
an apathetic membership. But, if social 
activities were fostered without being 
allowed to frustrate political activities, 
if all those who support the Movement 
would come right into it (instead, per- 
haps, of resting on Fabian laurels), and 
if the party’s organisation were simpli- 
fied where necessary — then officials 
would become less harassed, member- 
ship less apathetic and our aims easier 
to attain. 


INSIDE TRANSPORT HOUSE 
(Continued from page 149) 


Just to think of the multifarious jobs 
which have to be done in the Secretary’s 
Department is enough to make one 
shudder. Much of the work, although yital 
and exacting, cannot in the nature of 
things be dramatic or exciting, or even 
widely publicised throughout the Party, 
but everyone can be quite confident that 
not only is the Secretary good, so too is 
the Department which takes its name from 
him. 

The Despatch and Directory Departments 
and the Bookshop are included with the 
Secretary’s Department. Their function 
and work are also of vital importance and 
will be dealt with in a subsequent article. 


nd the nation all have their appropri- 


‘recognisable community with common | 
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JOIN THE 
LABOUR | 
PARTY | 


the party that ; 
KEEPS — 
its promises 


A new poster, brilliantly designed in 
red and black on a white back- 
, ground to help boost your member- 
‘ship drives and bring those dis- 
gruntled-with-Toryism voters into 
your Party. Available in two sizes; 
crown, 1 copy 4d. post paid or for 
smaller displays and windows 7iin. 
by 10in. 12 for 1/-. Orders from; 
Labour Publications “Dept., Trans- 
port House, or Se re London, 


Perea he Se 


; 


Tey n e ant Ree te 


MONEY —CASH 
BRASS—TIN 


Call it what you like 
IT’S ALL 


FUNDS $%% 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12, Midland Street, HULL 


THE FUND-RAISING” 
SPECIALISTS 


PULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 
EST; 1919 
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Fifty ‘Things the Tories Have Done . e 


Stop the Sell Out 


About the Labour vices eee 
Betrayal 


_ To Think I Voted Tory 
__ (Membership) 


Do you remember... ...__... ee) 
(Membership) 


ey Unionists and Politics 


Pamphlets, etc. 


ey | ie s Pictorial (illustrated) 


, 


“Labour and’ the’ New Society ... 
(Policy statement 1950) 


European Unity Rees shea Dios 

Monopoly pan Se | 

_ A World of Peace ead Plenty .. wai) 

A Policy for Secondary Evacuation 

Fifty Million Unemployed 

Trade Unionism, its Origins, Gort 
and Role in Modern Society 

Problems of Foreign Raat ‘ 

Our Daily Bread 


' Labour’s Foreign Policy 


Towards World Plenty 


How the Labour mt Any stave 
Agriculture 


Guide to the Elements of Bocaligns es 


Local Government Handbook 1951/2. 
(England and Wales) 


Scottish Local Government 1952 
Campaign Quotations 
Party Organisation 
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